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more faintly or not at all according to the amount consumed. In the
skin, the sensations of pain, heat, cold, and touch are affected.
In an experiment in which large body areas were exposed to heat,
Hardy, Wolff, and Goodell1 found that alcohol works within 15 min-
utes to relieve pain as compared with much longer times taken by other
drugs. Rating intolerable pain as 100 per cent, these scientists
reported aspirin's effectiveness as 35 per cent while alcohol's was 40 per
cent. The3r also report that there is no summation of pain when the
body is exposed to heat, such as occurs with touch, sight, heat, and
cold, so that pain over a large area is no greater than pain over a
small area. Thus alcohol reduces the ability of the body to respond
with alarm reaction when large areas are exposed to heat. Medically
prescribed, alcohol may be a useful sedative to give relief from pain;
in other instances it may lead to serious injury because it deadens
pain.
In very large doses complete loss of pain and other sensory func-
tions occur, the condition being^ similar to that produced by ether.
However, alcohol ingested in quantities large enough to accomplish
this anesthetic effect is dangerous and is not used medically for that
purpose. Nor is it recommended for shock or snake bite by the med-
ical profession, contrary to lay belief, as it does no good in either case
and probably lessens the individual's chances of recovery.
The effects of alcohol on the sense of touch was studied by Dodge
and Benedict.2 Eight students served as subjects, each of whom was
given 30 cc, absolute alcohol in 20 per cent dilution. An induction
coil was used to produce electric shock and the amount of electrical
energy required to prodxice a just perceptible shock in the tips of the
first and second fingers when they were dipped in liquid electrode
was ascertained. In the \}4r to 2-hour period following dosage, all
but one of the subjects required a 12 to 48 per cent average increase
in the strength of the stimulus in order to produce the shock sen-
sation. The eighth man showed an 11 per cent decrease in the
strength of the stimulus required to produce the shock sensation,
thus once again calling attention to individual differences in reaction
to drugs. We may conclude, however, that for the average individual,
skin sensations are reduced by alcohol.
On visual and auditory sensation, investigators are in agreement
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